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“Jesus answered them, and said, My doctrine is not mine, but his that 
sent me. If any man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, 
whether tt be of God, or whether I speak of myself."—Sr. JoHn vir: 16, 17. 
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DISCOURSE BY ELDER B. H. ROBERTS. 


THE following discourse on “What is Man?” was delivered by Elder B. 
H. Roberts in the Tabernacle, Salt Lake City, Sunday, January 27, 1895. 

The hymn to which we have just listened (“O my Father, Thou that 
dwellest,”) produces, it seems to me, one of the most holy influences that 
can surround the Saints of God; and that, doubtless, for the reason that 
it touches one of the most holy themes connected with the Gospei of the 
Lord Jesus Christ; and it has suggested to me this afternoon a theme in 
connection with the Gospel that I believe to be one of the most instructive 
and inspiring that the mind of man can contemplate. If, therefore, I can 
obtain through your faith and the goodness of our Father in Heaven, His 
Spirit, | will speak upon it, and as an aid to its introduction will read to 
you one of the Psalms of David—the 8th: 


O Lord our Lord, how excellent is thy name in all the earth! who hast 
set thy glory above the heavens. 

Out of the mouth of babes and ee hast thou ordained strength 
because of thine enemies, that thou mightest still the enemy and the 
avenger. 

When [ consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and the 
stars, which thou hast ordained ; 

What is man, that thou art mindful of him? and the son of man that 
thou visitest- him? 

For thou hast made him a little lower than the angels, and hast crowned 
him with glory and honor. 

Thou madest him to have dominion over the works of thy hands; thou 
hast put all things under his feet: 

All sheep and oxen, yea and the beasts of the field; 

The fowl of the air, and the fish of the sea, and whatsoever passeth 
through the paths of the seas. 

O Lord our Lord, how excellent is thy name in all the earth! 
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David, doubtless, as was his habit, judging from many expressions in 
his writings, had been contemplating the heavens, the vastness of them, 
and the greatness of God’s power as witnessed therein; for he says in 
another place, “The heavens declare the glory of God; and the firmament 
sheweth His handiwork. Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto 
night showeth knowledge. There is no speech nor language, where their 
voice is not heard. Their line is gone out through all the earth, and their 
words to the end of the world.” 

Turning from a contemplation of the great works of the Creator, and 
looking upon man in his insignificance, very naturally he gave expression 
to the thought contained in this psalm—“What is man, that thou art 
mindful of him? and the son of man that thou visitest him?” But not- 
withstanding there seemed to be in the mind of the poet the idea of the 
insignificance of man, yet he was careful to observe that God had exalted 
him above the rest of His creatures that live upon the earth. He took 
note that the beasts of the field, all sheep and oxen, the birds of the air, 
and the fish of the sea, were all placed under the dominion of man. 
Indeed, if you follow the thoughts of the Prophet David upon this subject, 
you will discover that in his mind this superiority in man and his dominion 
over the other creations of God argued for him some special relationship 
to Deity. True, there are some animals which in particular things seem 
superior to man; that is, there are some swifter of foot than he, others of 
keener sight; still others of more sensitive smell; but in none is there 
that combination which stamps man with superiority. Which of the 
animals has he not subdued and made subservient to his will? Some 
yield their strength, some their speed to serve him, and all pay him 
homage by submitting to his dominion. Nor has man been content with 
subduing the animal creation alone. He is fast obtaining a mastery over 
the elements of nature. The winds and ocean currents have long been 
his servants. The element of fire adds to his comfort and aids him in his 
labors in a hundred ways. He has made the lightning bear his messages. 
He annihilates distance. He weighs the sun, the moon, and the stars in 
his balances, and tells us the materials of which they are composed, how- 
ever great their distances. All this argues for man a superiority over 
other earth-creatures; and this superiority, coupled with special favors 
conferred upon man by Deity, proclaims some special relationship between 
him and God. Man naturally desires to discover that relationship and 
has often asked, What is man that God is mindful of him? Of his wisdom, 
however, this is a task that man cannot perform; a problem that he 
cannot solve. If you doubt what I say, then I pray you take the results 
of philosophical investigation on the subject, set revelation aside and 
what have philosophers to offer as a solution of the problem of life? One 
of the greatest geniuses that has arisen among men describes life as “a 
walking shadow; a poor player that struts and frets his hour upon the 
stage, and then is heard no more. It is a tale told by an idiot, full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing.” One of our great modern skeptics, 
Col. Ingersol], said—“ Life is a narrow vale between the cold and barren 
peaks of two eternities. We strive in vain to look beyond the heights, 
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we cry aloud, and the only answer is the echo of our wailing cry. From 
the voiceless lips of the unreplying dead there comes no word.” 

As man by searching cannot find out God, so the wisdom of. man is 
inadequate to the solution of the question propounded by David—“ What is 
man, that thou art mindful of him? and the son of man, that thou visitest 
him?” You cannot solve the question by human wisdom. It is only by 
turning to revelation that we can get a satisfactory answer to the great 
question. And that gives an answer to which the spirit of man is respon- 
sive, accepts it and claims it as its own, and is satisfied with that solution. 
It is one of the evidences of divine inspiration in the great modern 
Prophet, who under God’s direction laid the foundation of this latter-day 
work, that he was enabled through revelation to make answer to this 
question, and throw a flood of light upon the problem. 

I take it that no one present here to-day is ignorant of the great fact 
of death. We have met with it in our experience in some form or other. 
There are parents here -who have lost children; there are children who 
have lost parents; brothers who have lost sisters; sisters who have lost 
brothers; and if, perchance, there should be any who have not come in 
contact with death in these near relationships, then all, at least, have lost 
friends. All have looked upon the dead; and as we gazed into the cold, 
marble faces of those whom we loved, who is there that has not been 
struck with the thought on such occasions that what he gazed upon was 
but the temple, or the house, in which the soul he loved had dwelt. The 
casket only was before him; the jewel was gone. 

We need not engage in any fine-spun speculations about the existence 
of the spirit. I take it that no man has looked upon the dead who has 
not been impressed with the truth to which I now invite your attention. 
We may take it as a fact conceded that man is dual in his organism; com- 
posed not merely of the gross materials that make up the body of the flesh 
and bone; there is the mind or spirit as well. This I, this ego within man 
—and that is more properly the man—is just as much a fact as the exist- 
ence of the body. In death we see these, the spirit and body, separated. 

Our inquiry will lead us to consider man in his dual organism—as 
composed of spirit and body. When Jesus was upon the earth and 
His disciples came to Him and said, “Lord, teach us to pray, as John 
also taught his disciples.” The reply of the Son of God was, “When ye 
pray, say, Our Father which art in heaven, Hallowed be Thy name. Thy 
kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth, as it is in heaven,” etc. All 
that concerns me in this prayer at this particular moment is the invoca- 
tion, “Our Father which art in heaven.” Is that unmeaning verbiage? or 
did the Son of God by employing that language intend to express the exact 
and true relationship which in some way exists between man and God? 
I take it that Jesus Christ did not deal with words without meaning, but 
that He used language which expressed great truths, however simple His 
words; and, indeed, the simpler the language most generally the more 
sublime it is. The words, “Our Father which art in heaven,” mean some- 
thing. They mean that God is in some way the Father of mankind. We 
know that we have earthly fathers and mothers, who brought us into 
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existence; and hence with some the question may arise, how can God be 
our Father? The Apostle Paul gives us a solution of this problem. He 
says: “Furthermore we have had fathers of our Hesh which corrected us, 
and we gave them reverence: shall we not much rather be in subjection 
unto the Father of spirits, and live?” Here, I say, is a solution to the ques- 
tion. Our earthly parents are but the parents of our bodies; but God the 
Father of spirits is our Father also—our Father in heaven. So that man 
not only has a duai organism, but a dual parentage—an earthly parentage 
and a heavenly parentage. This is easy enough to prove from the Scrip- 
tures. Sometimes men took offense at the teachings of Jesus Christ. The 
scribes, pharisees, and sadducees frequently did so; and when He taught 
them the necessity of being obedient to the precepts of the Gospel, they 
gathered about them their robes and said, ‘“ We have Abraham to be our 
father.” Then Jesus astonished them by saying, “Before Abraham was, [ 
am.” “Why,” said they, “thou art not yet fifty years old, and hast thou seen 
Abraham?” And they construed His language into blasphemy. Even His 
disciples could not always comprehend the great truths Jesus announced. 
Teaching them some doctrine on one occasion that they did not readily 
receive, He said to them: “Doth this offend you? What and if ye shall 
see the Son of man ascend up where he was before?” Again, just pre- 
vious to His crucifixion, when the culmination of His great mission was 
drawing nigh, and when He sought strength to meet the ordeal through 
which He must pass, He retired by Himself and prayed to the Father, and 
said, “I have glorified thee on earth: I have finished the work which 
thou gavest me to do. And now, O Father, glorify thou me with thine 
own self, with the glory which I had with thee hefore the world was.” 
Here He speaks not only of an existence He had before He tabernacled in 
the flesh, but speaks also of a glory unto which He had attained, one that 
was so sweet in His recollection that He desired above all things that He 
might rise out of the conditions of sorrow and affliction in the midst of 
which He was then plunged, and go back to that glory which He had with 
God before the world was. On this point, too, there is another passage of 
Scripture that ought to be considered. 

“God, who at sundry times and in divers manners spake in time past 
unto the fathers by the Prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto us 
by his Son, whom he hath appointed heir of all things, by whom also he 
made the worlds.” Not only did Jesus have an existence with His Father 
before He lived on earth; not only did He have a glory there; but He had 
been employed by His Father, the God of Heaven, in creating worlds— 
not one world, but many. And all this in that existence which preceded 
His existence upon the earth. So far as men could see, Jesus was not 
unlike His fellow man. He had form and dimensions; He had height and 
breadth; He had flesh and bones; He was warmed with the same fire, 
chilled by the same winds; He was often an hungred; pre-eminently He 
was the man of sorrow, and acquainted with grief. In everything He 
seemed to share the physical qualities that characterized other men; and 
my point of argument is, that if Jesus resembled other men in these 
physical respects, and His spirit had the pre-existence that is here pro- 
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claimed for it in the Scriptures, may not all the children of men have had 
an existence in the same way? Since He resembles us so much in our 
physical organism, in the attributes of the soul, and the qualities of the 
mind, may it not be that we resemble Him in the matter of pre-existence? 
Why, it is so proclaimed in the Scriptures. It is said, as already quoted, 
“We have had fathers of our flesh which corrected us, and we gave them 
reverence: shall we not much rather be in subjection unto the Father of 
spirits, and live?” Indeed the Lord said to one of the prophets, “Before 
I formed thee in the belly, I knew thee; and before thou camest forth out 
of the womb I sanctified thee, and I ordained thee a prophet unto the 
nations.” This is the language used in respect to the Prophet Jeremiah. 
That prophet’s spirit existed in the heavenly kingdom before it was 
formed in the womb. God knew it, and He knew that that spirit had the 
qualities to make a prophet unto the nations; hence, He called him 
and ordained him before he was born to occupy that exalted position. 
There is also in the book of Abraham a statement made that is truly 
grand. Abraham, in this record, says, “Now the Lord had shown unto 
me, Abraham, the intelligences that were organized before the world was; 
and among all these there were many of the noble and great ones; and 
God saw these souls that they were good, and he stood in the midst of 
them, and he said, These I will make my rulers; for he stood among those 
that were spirits, and he saw that they were good, and he said unto me, 
Abraham, thou art one of them; thou wast chosen before thou wast born.” 
He, in other words, was just like Jeremiah, and like the Son of God, the 
noblest and the best of them all—chosen and ordained to the work that 
He performed in this life. 

The Prophet Joseph, enlarging upon this theme, declared that not only 
did man’s spirit have a pre-existence, but that when the plan of salvation 
was formed we were all present. We saw the Savior chosen; we voted to 
sustain and uphold Him in that capacity, and doubtless it is because of 
this circumstance that condemnation will come to those who reject Him; 
for all the light and intelligence unto which man attained in his pre-exist- 
ent state has not been blotted out and obliterated by his coming to this 
world. Sometimes like the fragments of a half forgotten dream, know- 
ledge and intelligence unto which man had attained in his pre-existence 
comes back to him. He hears whisperings, promptings, directions, which 
come to him in part at least from a recollection of those ideas and know- 
ledge that he had in his pre-existent state. Even the heathen philoso- 
phers teach these things. The great Cicero, commenting on the teachings 
of Plato, declares it to be the teachings of Plato that the facility with which 
children learn so rapidly, acquire so much knowledge and do it so quickly, 
arises out of the fact, not that they absolutely learn ideas, but that which 
we call development and intellectual growth in this life is merely the 
recollection of their former ideas. 

All of God’s truth has not been blotted out in this world, not even in its 
darkest ages; but here and there gleams of its light have shot forth to 
direct men towards God. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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FACTS AND EVENTS. 


Professor Huxley, the eminent scientist, died on Saturday, June 29, at the age of 70. 
He was born at Ealing, in Middlesex, May 4, 1825. 


The London Lancet says that, during the wars of the last hundred years, France has 
sacrificed the lives of 6,000,000 human beings or an average of 60,000 every year. 


The United States in 1890 contained 142,521 churches and 23,334 other buildings used 
as places of worship, the total value of church property being given as $679,630,139. 


Telegraph lines throughout the world aggregate 1,069,123 miles; of these America has 
more than half, 548,822 miles; Europe, 382,937; Asia, 67,875; Australia, 47,812; and 
Africa, 21,687 miles, 

President Faure of France, has been decorated by the Czar with the insignia of the 
Order of St. Andrew. This is the highest of Russian orders, and was bestowed as a token 
of the Czar’s friendship for France and her President. 


In perforating postage stamps a die plate is placed below the needles of a machine 
carrying 300 needles. As about 180,000,000 holes are punched per day the wear on the 
die plate is excessive; brass plates wear out in a day, and even steel plates” are’ rapidly 
destroyed. 


The aluminum plates being rolled for the yacht Defender are the largest ever rolled 
from this metal. Some of them weigh 200 pounds, and are five-sixteenths of an inch thick, 
13 feet 10 inches long, and 38} inches wide. The introduction of a little nickel into the 
plates adds to their tensile strength. 


Professor Carl Myers, of Frankfort, N. Y., has begun supplying ocean vessels with 
balloon outfits. A tank containing the materials for generating hydrogen gas, to inflate 
the bag, is provided with the necessary fittings and cork. It is believed that the same 
wind which sends a ship ashore can be made to carry a line to lifesavers on the beach. 


Glass bricks were recently exhibited in Berlin. They are made out of blown glass 
closed under 500 degrees of heat. They are about one-third hollow and are filled with 
rarefied air, which acts as a non-conductor of heat. The bricks are joined together by 
cement, which gives them a rigidity whicb allows of their being used as roofing without 
iron supports. It is thought that they are admirably adapted for green-houses. 


For several years inventors and manufacturers have been trying to devise vehicles for 
common highways, which might be propelled by steam, gas, compressed air, or electricity 
for several hours without interruption. ‘There is a growing demand for such carriages, 
and in time it will be met in a satisfactory manner. In a competitive trial held in France 
last year, there were twenty-six entries. Tests of speed were made on roads running out 
of Paris in various directions, and the honors were divided between steam and gasoline 
engines as propelling agents. However, it should be added that there was only one 
carriage relying on electricity derived from a storage battery in that contest. So great was 
the interest developed that a fresh competition was soon arranged for this year; it was 
held last week. A race in which fifteen carriages took part, and extending over the 
common highway from Paris to Bordeaux and return, afforded a more thorough, though 
by no means conclusive, test of the various systems. The distance traveled was 730 
miles altogether. The best time both ways was made by a carriage driven by a “‘ petro- 
leum motor,” and making an average speed of fifteen miles for forty-nine hours. The 
next three carriages to arrive were also propelled by the same means. Definite informa- 
tion regarding the mechanism used this year is not at hand, but the ‘‘ petroleum motors” 
last year were really gasoline engines, arranged either in front of the dashboard or under 
the rear seat. ‘The smell of the escaping vapor was unpleasant, and the carriage had a 
perceptible vibration while stopping on the road, owing to the action of the flywheel. 
Efficient as the storage battery is in propelling boats, its structure does not at present 
seem to be proof against the jar of highway travel. However, it is reasonable to believe 
that it will be perfected in this respect ere long, and it should then surpass all rivals. 
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The ordinary association of heat with the dryness of deserts gives the wrong impression 
that Arabia has no cold weather. Science gives the following abstract of an account in 
Globus that serves to correct this common but erroneous idea. The narrative is that of 
Nolde’s expedition into the Nefud desert of the Arabian interior, latitude 28 deg. north, 
altitude 3,000 feet, and tells of the severe cold that he experienced there in February 
1893 :— ‘* The days were warm and pleasant; but the nights cooled to—5 deg. or—10 deg. 
C.; the changes of temperature being extremely sudden. The 
cold and blustering wind caused much discomfort in traveling. The greatest surprise 
that Nolde met was on February 2, when a stormjclothed the Nefud far and wide with 
a sheet of snow several inches deep, making it resemble a Russian steppe rather than ao 
Arabian desert. The Bedouins, however, said that snowfall there was very unusual.” 


Mirage, it appears, is not clearly explained in works on optics. Ganot says itis a 
phenomenon of refraction which results from the unequal density of the different layers 
of the air when they are expanded by contact with the heated soil. Lord Rayleigh is 
reported as saying that the appearance of water on broad and hot sandy places was due 
to the fact that close upon the ground there lay a stratum of rarefied air. A ray of light 
fell very obliquely on to it, and, being reflected, reached the eye of an observer 
much as if the reflection took place from water. The phenomenon was, strictly speaking, 
one of refraction, although the effect was the same as if there were complete reflection on 
one surface. He mentioned this because he did not think it was to be found in any of 
the books on optics, and because from a theoretical point of view it was of great import- 
ance. Just as a glass lens formed an image on the screen, so the crystalline lens of the 
eye formed an image of external objects upon the retina (the sensitive surface at the back 
of the eye,) and so the image on the retina was inverted. Much unnecessary speculation 
had been made in this connection, for people supposed that because of this inversion it 
was a mystery that we did not see everything upside down. The fact was we did not see 
the image un the retina at all--we only felt it; but if we could see the image on some- 
body else’s retina, then we should see it inverted. 


In comparing the four great tunnels it is interesting to note that time is an extraordinary 
element in the cost. The oldest tunnel— Hoosac—cost 379 dollars a foot; Mont Cenis, 
next oldest, cost 356 dollars a foot; St. Gothard cost 229 dollars a foot; and the most 
recent tunnel of the four—the Arlberg—cost only 154 dols. afoot. All four were in old 
settled countries, with abundant labor, and a very great difference in cost per foot 
plainly marks the progress of science, because it was the invention and improvement in 
tools that made it possible to reduce the time and thus the cost. To observe the differences 
between the work on the three great European tunnels, built by government aid in old 
settled countries, it may be well to observe for a moment the work done on a compara. 
tively small tunnel, built far from civilization, through the Cascade mountains on the line 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad. The mountain through which the tunnel was cut is 
3,970 feet above the sea, and the peak is 1,135 feet above the floor of the tunnel. To 
understand the magnitude and difficulty of this undertaking it must be observed that the 
site of the tunnel, at the time the contract for its construction was signed, was an un- 
broken wilderness. Atthe then existing terminus of 1ail connection everything, men and 
tents, food, horses, machinery, lumber, hospitals, and, in fact, the material of an army, 
had to be transported over improvised roads eighty-two miles through forest, through 
snow and mud to the east portal of the tunnel, and eighty-seven miles to the west portal. 
Six months passed before all the machinery was on the spot. Rivers had to be turn- 
ed aside, bridges built, camps established, and men and horses collected, fed, housed, and 
cared for nearly one hundred miles from a locomotive. The tunnel is sixteen and a half 
feet wide and twenty-two feet high, and the entire distance—8,950 feet—was bored 
through the mountain in twenty-two months, the rate of progress with the power drills 
being four hundred and thirteen feet a month, and the cost of the completed tunnel was 
only 118 dols. a foot, and the entire work was completed in twenty-eight months from 
the signing of the contract in New York City. 
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THURSDAY, JULY 4, 1895. 


ANOTHER STEP FORWARD. 


Last week’s STAR contained a letter from St. Petersburg, Russia, giving an 
account of the baptism into the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints of a man and his wife. It will be of interest to the whole 
Church to hear of this, as many of the members have been looking for- 
ward to the time when the Gospel would be sent to the people of Russia. 

Previous to this event the Elders had carried the news of the restoration 
of the Gospel to many of the nations of the earth both civilized and 
uncivilized. Among these are the States and Territories of the American 
Union, the British possessions in America; Mexico, the West Indies, Peru, 
Brazil, and other South American nations; England, Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and the small islands adjacent thereto; France, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Austria, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, and Iceland; 
Turkey, India, the East Indies, China, and South Africa; Australia, New 
Zealand, Samoa, the Society Islands, and the Sandwich Islands. With 
Russia now added, it will be seen that nearly all the civilized nations 
have been honored by a call from the servants of the Lord telling them 
that the hour is at hand when they must “repent and believe the Gospel,” 
or be counted among those who “reject the counsel of God against them- 
selves.” 

In the most of these nations the work of preaching is still continued, 
and the desire is that it shall not cease until every nation, kindred, tongue, 
and people have had the opportunity of hearing the tidings of salvation. 
“This Gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in all the world for a 
witness unto all nations, and then shall the end come.” If there is no 
chance to do this at present, the Lord will cause things to operate that a 
way may be provided. 

Whether preaching will soon be carried on extensively in Russia is not 
at present fully known as it will require some time to become acquainted 
with the true situation of the people; but from what the Elder reported 
in his letter it appears much more favorable than has been generally 
supposed. There is religious freedom within certain limits, and no doubt 
many people can be reached if a discreet and wise method is pursued. 
Other churches are performing missionary work with more or less success. 

The Russian Empire contains a population of about 114,000,000, hence it 
can be seen what an immense labor there is for the Elders before all these 
people can be reached, even under favorable conditions. The word of the 
Czar is supreme, and therefore should he be disposed to forbid preaching 
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by the Latter-day Saints, it would become extremely difficult to do any- 
thing in that line. Should he remain indifferent it is certain that some 
one will make a move to hinder the progress of the work, for the moment 
success begins to follow the efforts of the Elders, the adversary 
becomes aroused and inspires opposition in different ways. At least, this 
has been the case in every instance when the Gospel has been first taken 
to the nations before mentioned. Almost the same tactics have been 
pursued by the opponents of the work in each place, and it is safe to 
predict that they will be repeated with variations according to the position 
of the Russian people as compared with that of other nationalities. It is 
probable that, of the many millions of Russians, only a very few have ever 
heard the name Latter-day Saint. Before many baptisms are peformed 
the name will become known extensively, and with it will be carried by 
the wicked many of the evil reports that have been circulated in other 
places, though they are now known to be false. The uniformity with 
which false rumors concerning the Saints have been commenced and 
circulated without any opportunity for the parties to communicate with 
each other is proof positive that they are the work of him who desires 
the destruction of all men. The disposition that men have to believe them 
without investigation, and the difficulty that is met in combating them are 
also very strange things connected with the spread of the truth. 

The circumstances attending Elder Héglund’s entrance into Russia 
were encouraging to him. He had no difficulty in getting his books into 
the country. This is much better than some of the Elders in Turkey have 
been able to do, they having had their books taken from them over a year 
ago and up to the present they have not been returned. | 

The account of the two baptisms and the results that flowed from them 
is a testimony that they were accepted of the Lord, and that He fulfilled 
the promise of the Holy Ghost to those who obey. These people were in 
a land where the established church practices baptism by immersion, not 
considering any other mode as baptism at all. Had simply the form of 
the ordinance been all that they were anxious about, there are hundreds 
of men in Russia who would have baptized them if they had applied. But 
they were convinced of the necessity for them to be baptized by a duly 
commissioned person, hence they sent all the way to Copenhagen for a 
man whom they believed had this authority. When they came out of the 
water the witness of the Spirit was so strong that they could say they 
knew they had been accepted by the Lord. They passed through the 
experience that every convert to the truth does—received a remission of 
their sins and a feeling of assurance that such was the case. 

The Saints in all the world will hope that the good work commenced on 
such an apparently small scale in the great nation of Russia will be per- 
mitted to grow rapidly and steadily. It isa decree of the Almighty that the 
Gospel must be published in all nations, and He alone can bring this 
about; rest assured that when the proper time arrives not only Russia but 
all the nations will be in a position so that the work can be accomplished. 
May the day speedily arrive when every knee shall bow, and every tongue 
confess that Jesus is the Lord. B, 
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RELEASES AND APPOINTMENTs.—Elder Willard Call has been honorably 
released from presiding over the Norwich Conference to return home, 
July 11, 1895. 

Elder C. E. Lloyd has been appointed to preside over the Norwich Con- 
ference. 

Elder N. T. Porter, Jr., has becon honorably released from presiding over 
the Nottingham Conference to return home, August 1, 1895. 

Elder John W. Ord has been appointed to preside over the Nottingham 
Conference. 

Elder Enos Bennion has been honorably released from laboring as 
Traveling Elder in the London Conference to return home, August 1, 1895. 

Elder Henry Holyoak has been released from laboring as Traveling 
Elder in the Sheffield Conference, and has been appointed to labor as 
Traveling Elder in the Birmingham Conference. 


ARRIVALS.—On June 27, Elder Thomas Poulton and wife of Oakley, 
Idaho, arrived in Liverpool via Southampton, per American liner Paris. 
They are on genealogical business. 


ScoTTisH CONFERENCE Norice.—The Scottish Conference will be held 
in Neilson’s Hall, 89 Ingram Street, Glasgow, on Sunday, July 14, 1895. 
Meetings will commence at 10 a.m., 2:30 and 6:30 p.m. 


BIRMINGHAM CONFERENCE Notice.—The Birmingham Conference will 
be held in Hockley Chapel, Hunter’s Vale, off Farn: Street, Birmingham, 
July 21, 1895. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NoRWICH, JUNE 27, 1895. 
PRESIDENT LUND, 
LIVERPOOL: 

Elders Lloyd and Lee wrote from Cambridge that great interest was 
being manifested there. A few evenings since they unwittingly located 
and began meeting on a spot which, by right of their having frequently 
used it before, some collegiates claimed as their own. But finding that 
the Elders were not trying to crowd them out, but had begun not knowing 
that others held a prior right to the stand, they accepted an invitation to 
hear them out, and kindly offered their platform from which the Elders 
preached the Gospel for an hour and a half to an attentive audience of 500. 

They wrote usin the language of the man of Macedonia, “Come over 
and help us.” So last Sunday I was with them and at our evening meet- 
ing we had fully 500 intelligent listeners. At the close of the meeting it 
was announced that we would be pleased to answer any queries that 
honest seekers after righteousness might wish to propound, taking the 
Bible as our guide. In avery few minutes, our listeners and we had 
resolved ourselves into three rings with Mormon Elders as central figures. 
Collegiates and preachers were foremost in asking questions, and it was 
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11:15 before all were fully satisfied.Z A reporter was present and very 
busy. For the results we must of course wait; but Mormonism and the 
Mormons is one of the topics of conversation in Cambridge, and we all 
feel encouraged. 

WILLARD CALL. 


FEARFUL WASTE FOR DRINKING AND READING. 


ONE cannot go into any part of the country these days without hearing 
about “hard times;” one can scarcely attend a meeting where the grim 
subject is not mentioned in some way or other, and it makes up a good 
part not only of men’s daily conversation one with another, but also of their 
daily reading in the newspapers. It is an all-prevailing theme, and almost 
everybody is affected by it. One effect of this is that people look more 
closely into their outlay; having no money to waste, they want to make 
every dollar go as far as possible, and for the time being they seem 
resolved that none shall be spared for things which can be just as well 
omitted. A series of figures as to the cost of some of the fluids we asa 
nation pour down our throats during a year may therefore prove interest- 
ing; also some startling statements as to the amounts wasted on useless, 
frivolous, vicious literature that is as truly calculated to debase the mind 
of its users as is the other item certain to injure the bodies. The sum of 
these two items of foolish and worse thun wasteful outlay is so enormous 
that it can scarcely be realized; it is quite large enough to satisfy every 
ery for food in all the land and to furnish every inhabitant, old or young, 
male or female, with a new suit of clothes or a gown. 

It is found by actual calculation that during the year 1893, the inhabit- 
ants of the United States spent for those drinks which are called stimu- 
lating, including tea and coffee—and all of which aredeclared by the Lord 
in His own word to be “not good for man”—the vast sum of twelve 
hundred millions of dollars, or about eighteen dollars apiece_for every 
man, woman, and child in the Republic. The liquor bill alone foots up to 
over a thousand millions of dollars; for there is enough spirits, wine and 
beer consumed to give each inhabitant—children and all—a little over 
eighteen gallons; while of tea and coffee, the same method of calculation 
would give as each person’s share ten and a half gallons (or one and a 
quarter pounds of the leaf) of the former, and fourteen gallons (or seven 
pounds of the roasted bean) of the latter. As a further evidence of the 
immensity of the liquor traffic in our country it may be stated that the 
government last year had an income from this one source of nearly a 
hundred and forty millions of dollars; and that the revenue from this 
business alone, paid nearly one-third of the whole expense of maintaining 
the United States government. 

So much for the cost of the vile stuff that people put down their throats 
in defiance of sense, economy, health, morals, and the word of God—stuff 
that is poison to a healthy body. Now a paragraph upon the other 
element referred to, vile literature—which is poison to a healthy mind. 

The people of the United States are great readers of newspapers. In no 
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other country probably is there so large a proportion of subscribers to, or 
purchasers of, the daily or weekly paper. This is a trait that is by no 
means to be condemned; it is evidence of progressiveness, energy, intelli- 
gence. Butin their reading of newspapers the Americans are unfortun- 
ately addicted to that class which is called sensational—pspers that deal 
prominently and, if possible, pictorially with scandal and crime. Of news- 
papers which may fairly be counted in this class there are more printed 
every day than there are books in cloth bindings in a whole year. This is 
a bold statement, but true; yet the object of our present criticism is not 
wnerely the sensational newspaper; much may be said in defense of that. 
But what of the “dime novel” and its successors—and blood-and-thunder 
detective story, the illustrated journal of crime? Is there a single person 
who will deny that this sort of reading is evil, injurious, and even a pro- 
ducer of crime? And yet a careful writer in a late magazine computes 
that the sale of this soul-debasing stuff reaches in this country more than 
sixty millions of copies per year, that is about five copies for every family 
in the country, or almost a copy apiece for each man, woman, and child in 
theland. Then there are the so-called “libraries,” where stories are turned 
out in paper covers and cheap form at the rate of about fifteen millions of 
copies per year. By way of comparison, let it be re-called that according 
to the last census there are between eight and nine million Sunday school 
children in the country, and an average attendance of half that number; 
so that while the Sunday school gets one chance at the salvation of the 
child, the dime novel and its kindred abominations get at least three 
chances at his destruction. As a nation we pay annually for papers one 
hundred millions of dollars—a sum exceeding the annual output of all our 
gold and silver; how much of it goes for the dime novel and the like, each 
reader of the Juvenile will be probably interested in estimating for him- 
self. 

We have named two items of vast expenditure where the product pur- 
chased is worse than useless, it is positively injurious. Does not the study 
of these statements throw some light on the causes of “hard times?” 
Does it not also explain the increase of crime and desperation in the 
world? Does it not move the Latter-day Saints to gratitude that they 
have been gathered out from the midst of such conditions and have 
received the light which should guard them against these pitfalls for their 
own feet and those of their children?!—EpitTor, Juvenile Instructor. 


CONFUCIUS, THE SAGE OF CHINA. 


From a worldly point of view the life of Confucius was a failure. His 
father, after divorcing his first wife, at the age of seventy married a young 
lady who became the mother of Confucius, 550 B.c. Dying when the little 
boy was three years old, he left his family in straightened circumstances. 
Poverty is an excellent training-ground, and in later life Confucius was 
wont to admit that he owed much to his early experience; but as he 
married, according to the custom of his nation, before he was twenty, he 
was compelled to accept a post as keeper of stores and superintendent of 
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pastures and herds. These uncongenial duties he conscientiously fulfilled 
for the support of his wife and child, and we may gather a hint of his 
character from the testimony of Mencius as to his efficiency in such work. 
Through all his teaching there runs a note of thoroughness. “Sincerity” 
is often on his lips; “hold faithfulness and sincerity as first principles,” he 
taught. “Be reverent” was the refrain of the older Chinese books on 
which doubtless he was reared. “The superior man by his self-reverence 
maintains inward correctness.” It is as though he said, “Realize the far- 
reaching quality of even the least thing; have a reverent regard for its 
importance, be true in the very smallest particular, be sincere even in 
thought.” “The superior man, even when he is not acting, has a feeling 
of reverence; and when he does not speak he has the feeling of truthful- 
ness.” “Allow no self-deception; the superior man must be watchful over 
himself when he is alone.” 
When in your chamber, ’neath its light 
Maintain your conscience pure and bright. 

These are his teachings, and we have not grown beyond them even in the 
nineteenth century. The natural bent of his mind had been indicated by 
his childish games. When only five or six he played at sacrifices and 
practiced the postures enjoined at ceremonies, for which the Chinese have 
a peculiarly elaborate ritual. As early as fifteen his mind was set upon 
learning, and it must have been a supreme joy to him in his twenty-second 
year to commence his work as a teacher. At this stage of his career he 
was full of enthusiasm and hope; he saw the evils of his day and set him- 
self to remedy them. 

It was a troublous time in Chinese history. State was warring against 
State, corruption and disorder reigned everywhere; it was a period of 
general degeneracy. Confucius believed that he had a mission from 
heaven to teach the true principles of human duty and of government. 
In this belief he never wavered, and during one of his administrations 
under the Marquis of Lu he had the satisfaction for two years of seeing 
the beneficent result of his principles. “Crime ceased,” we are told; 
“dissoluteness and dishonesty hid their heads. Loyalty and good faith 
became the characteristics of the men, chastity and docility those of the 
women. He was the idol of the people, and flew in songs through their 
mouth.” But it did not last. The other States grew jealous of the pros- 
perity of Lu, and plotted for the overthrow of the reformer. When 
Confucius saw that they had fallen away from his teachings, he retired 
from his post, but to the suggestion of his disciples that his principles 
were too rigid and he should abate them a little, he nobly replied: “A 
good husbandman can sow, but he cannot secure a harvest; an artisan 
may excel in handicraft, but he cannot provide a market for his goods; 
and in the same way a superior man can cultivate his principles, but he 
cannot make them acceptable.” 

Of the personal appearance of this great man some traditional details 
have survived, but it is hardly likely that they are very accurate after the 
lapse of twenty-three centuries. Of his characteristics we have more 
reliable evidence in his actions and words. His sincerity has been alluded 
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to, he was also eminently courageous, morally and physically. A noble 
by descent, he never appears to have used this fact for his own advance- 
ment. In order to estimate the position of Confucius, we must try to 
understand the China to which he came. It was a time of long-continued 
anarchy, for five centuries there had been no settled ruler. Social condi- 
tions were bad; political and private morality were at their lowest, and 
to religion they were absolutely indifferent. Mencius tells us that “the 
world had fallen into decay and right principles had disappeared when 
Confucius undertook the work of reformation.” 

From times as far back as the Deluge the Chinese had written records. 
History and poetry, interspersed with philosophy and morality, had pre- 
served religion in the past, and it was to these records that the sage 
addressed himself. In trying to estimate him truly, we must not compare 
his teachings with those of the New Testament, but with those of his 
contemporaries who wrote in the Old, and we must not forget that the 
Bible itself supplies us with illustrations of the same use of the word 
“Heaven” when Daniel says to Nebuchadnezzar, “Thou shalt know that 
the heavens do rule,” and in the confession of the Prodigal, “I have sinned 
against heaven and in thy sight.” In the Confucian system rewards and 
punishments are meted out in this life, not always to the individual but 
certainly to the family. “Good and evil do not wrongly befall men, but 
Heaven sends down misery or happiness according to their conduct.” 
The only approach to a future reward is the prospect of having one’s name 
recorded in the temple of the ancestors. “To retain a place in the temple 
of ancestors is a sufficient witness of virtue.” The highest honor they 
could bestow upon their teacher is the veneration with which his tomb is 
regarded even to the present day.—Mrs. Boyp CARPENTER, in the Sunday 
Magazine. 


UTAH NEWS. 


(Summarized from Territorial papers. ) 

Active preparations for a season of steady work are reported from Deep Creek. 

Trout fishing is said to be unusually good in Weber River and Provo River, better than 
it has been for many years. 

The vigorous development work of the management is resulting in the opening up of a 
splendid mine in the Comstock, in Park City. 

Lieutenant General Schofield of the United States Army was in Salt Lake City on 
June 14. His visit to the Territory was for the purpose of inspecting the troops stationed 
there. 

John W. Young has secured a ten year's lease on a portion of the Wasatch building, 
Salt Lake City, and will convert it into a hotel with all modern improvements and appli- 
ances. 

William J. Lewis has been appointed Bishop of the Third Ward Provo, in place of 
Bishop Gibby who recently died. Elder Lewis’s Counselors are T. N. Taylor, and A. W. 
Harding. 

Citizens of Beaver held a mass meeting and expressed themselves in favor of an exten- 


sion of the railroad from Juab down through the various settlements to St. George, and 
from there to Los Angeles. 
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The lucerne fields in Tooele County have been suffering for the lack of water. Many 
acres of hay had to be cut when only about one-half grown. 


Mount Pleasant parties have lately sold 1100 head of cattle to the Colorado and Utah 
Cattle and Improvement Company. The price obtained for the lot was about $15,000. 


The outlook for the Catherine mine in the Stockton district is considered bright. After 
an idleness of several years arrangements are being made to place it on a shipping and 
paying basis again. It will be six weeks before the extraction of ore can commence, 


The Bishopric of the Third Ward, Salt Lake City, has been reorganized with Thomas 
Maycock as Bishop and Thomas J. Curtis and Fergus Coalter as counselors. The change 
was necessitated through the failing health of Jacob Weiler who has been Bishop of the 
ward ever since April, 1856, and he is now 87 years old. 


A large number of Utah people have taken advantage of the low rates to the east. 
The railway clerks on both the Union Pacific and Rio Grande railroads were busier on 
June 17 than they have ever before been, necessitating the employment of additional 
assistants, and even then there was no chance to stop for lunch. Several of the parties 
traveling will visit Europe before returning. 


Elders John Henry Smith and B. H. Roberts attended a conference of the Rexburg 
Stake in Idaho, and while there organized a new Stake of Zion to be known as the Bing- 
ham Stake. The officers of the Stake chosen and unanimously sustained were; President 
James E. Steel; Counselors Robert L. Bybee and Joseph S. Mulliner; complete sets of 
officers for all the organizations in the Stake were also chosen and sustained. The head- 
quarters of the new Stake for the present will be at Iona, Idaho. 


The Utah Weather Bureau records show that the first seventeen days of June averaged 
colder than any similar period since the bureau was established. ‘The unusual low tem- 
perature on the night of the 16th injured many of the tender vegetables in different local- 
ities, but just how extensive the damage is has not been reported. Notwithstanding the 
cold weather the grain crops of the Territory are in an excellent condition, and give 
promise of an abundant harvest. The hay fields generally are also giving large yields. 


The instructions in the primary grades of the Salt Lake City schools have been attract- 
ing attention in the states east of Utah, and that a better idea of the methods employed 
may be obtained, Miss Halton the instructor in charge will deliver a series of lectures in 
lowa during the summer months. Iowa showed the least percentage of illiteracy of any 
state in the Union at the census, and, the fact that a Utah teacher has been invited to 
talk to the teachers in that state is a testimony of excellence stronger than mere words 
could give. 


The Deseret News finished its forty-fifth year of publication on June 15, In 1850 when 
it commenced there was no other paper in the Rocky Mountain Region. At that time 
the Territory of Utah had not been organized, but was called by the settlers the State of 
Deseret. Only about two thousand people had gathered, and these were struggling with 
the difficulties incident to a new country. The News has kept pace with the growth of 
the community, and a search through its files would reveal all the important historical 
events amony the people of Utah. 


The Forestry Association of Utah has consolidated with the State Horticultural Society, 
and the intention is to unite all other like organizations with a view to more effective work 
in the direction of tree culture etc, and of obtaining information thereto. For the latter 
purpose a series of questions has been formulated and printed, and copies will be sent to 
all parties in the Territory who are known to be interested. The questions relate to the 
amount and kind of native timber in different sections, whether it is being carelessly 
destroyed, and asking for a method to prevent useless destruction, the effect, if any, that 
clearing timber has on the rainfall, snowfall, increase or decrease of springs in the vicinity, 
the planting of trees other than fruit trees, and several other kindred topics. The in- 
formation obtained in this manner will be compiled and read before the meetings of the 
association in the spring and fall. 


